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HE arrival of PascAL PAoL1 in Britain; 
hath occaſioned more ſpeculation, and gi- 
ven riſe to more warm diſputes, than any event 
which hath happened for a long ſeries of years. 
His character, over all Europe, hath for a con- 
ſiderable time ſhone with very uncommon luſtre. 
Born a private gentleman, he had no preten- 
ſions to authority over his countrymen, but 
extraordinary merit. And ſuch, it ſeems, hath 
been his merit, that, for no leſs a ſpace than 
fourteen years, he ruled the Corſican nation; 
being their commander in chief, both by ſea 
and land, and head of their ſupreme council; fo 
that, both in civil and military affairs, they have 
ſubmitted to him. 
While a general tranquility prevailed in Eu- 
rope, the French thought proper to light the 
/B fatal 
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fatal torch of war in Corſica. All the other 
ſtates looked unconcernedly on, while one of 
the moſt powerful nations on earth exerted her 
{kill and force againſt one of the fmalleſt and 
leaſt prepared for hoſtilities of that kind. 
France has prevailed, and Corſica is ſubdued. 
Where altars were erected to Liberty, the brave 
iſlanders muft now behold the ſcaffolds of Ty- 
ranny. 

The noble ſtand, however, which the Cor- 
ficans, © unaided and alone,” have made againſt 
fo formidable a foe as France, hath placed 
them high in the eſtimation of mankind ; and 
as their General hath been underſtood to have 
had the merit of planning, conducting, we 
may fay inſpiring, the glorions defence, his 
name has been raiſed to the ſkies. 

But now, that all the efforts of the Corſicans 
have proved in vain, and Paoli is driven from 
his native country, our views are apt to alter. 
The ingenious Mr. Smith obſerves, in his 
« Theory of Moral Sentiments,” that good or 
bad ſucceſs has a very great influence upon the 
opinions which we form of defigns or of actions. 
It is certainly ſo. Gencral Paoli is now 
amongſt us. The moment a foreigner ſets his 
foot on Britiſh ground, he muſt reckon on be- 
ing ſubjected to a ſevere examination. His 
preſence is confidered (or rather et, as little 
conſideration is employed on ſuch occaſions) as a 
kind of challenge to ferutinize his conduct, and 
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a jury is ſet upon him immediately, Happy 
would it be, if ſuch kind of juries were obliged 
to abſtain from eating and drinking till they 
came to an agreement: we ſhould not have 
half ſo much political animoſity. 

A Review of the Conduct of Pascar PAOLI 
ſeems very much to be wanted at this juncture. 
The following theets, therefore, are ventured 
to the public eye. Literary merit mult be laid 
out of the queſtion ; for the Writer of this 
pamphlet claims no literary merit from it. 
The pen of a Junius is not here. The matter, 
and not the manner, muſt be the teſt of what 
is now offered. 

To you, Mr. Alderman BecxForp, this 
Review is addreſſed: and, I think, it is ſo ad- 
drefled with propriety. I ſhall not mention 
the loud and extraordinary ſhouts of your fel- 
low-citizens in Guildhall, as I prefume the ſe- 
venty years of life, of which you ſpoke to feel- 
ingly, have taught you the tranſient nature of 
popular applauſe. 

An habitation giddy and unſure, 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 


O thou fond Many! with what loud applauſe 
Didſt thou beat heaven, with bleſſing BoLinGBROKE !. 


is the reflection of SHAKESPEARE, the great 
maſter of human nature, upon Bol:ngbroke's 
fall. Perhaps the following paſſage from the 
ſame poet is {till better: 
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Look ; as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Odeying with my wind, when i do blow, 
And yielding to another, when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 
Such is the lightneſs of you COMMON MEN. 


It is to Mr. Beckford, one of the ſpirited and 
generous Committee for raiſing contributions 
in behalf of the brave Corſicans; to Mr. Beck- 
ford, now, for the ſecond time, taking upon 
him the grand and important office of Chief 
Magiſtrate over the city of London, the nobleſt 
metropolis in the world ; it is to Him, that 
theſe ſheets are addreſſed. The variety and 
Extent of your occupations will not, I hope, 
prevent you from peruſing with attention, a 
pamphlet, containing reflections, which, if 
enforced by You, may have moſt conſiderable 
influence, 

Pascar PAOLT, the chief, whoſe conduct 
I am now to review, is the ſon of GIAcIN To 
PaoL1, one of the chiefs, under whom the 
Corſicans oppoſed the tyranny of the Genoeſe ; 
a tyranny not to be brooked by a people, who, 
from the earlicſt times, had been reſolute, va- 
liant, and warlike. They, whom neither the 
ancient Carthaginians, nor the ancient Ro- 
mans, could keep in ſubjection, would hardly 
crouch beneath the rod of the modern Ligu- 
rians. Placed in a mountainous iſland, - forti- 
fied by nature, and producing iron and ſoldiers, 
the Corſicans bade defiance to a republic, 
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which, while it boaſts the riches of its indivi- 
duals, is very contemptible as a ſtate. | 

But the efforts of the Corſicans, in the great 
cauſe of Liberty, were irregular and ineffectual, 
while they were conducted by ſeveral chiefs, 
whoſe oppoſite views and intereſts diſtracted 
the people. It was not till Pascar Paorr 
was elected their General, in 1755, that the 
affairs of Corſica acquired ſtability and force. 
He eſtabliſhed an admirable ſyſtem of demo- 
cratical government, in which all the ſubjects 
of the iſland had a ſhare in their turn, and 
which they conſequently thought it their inte- 
reſt to ſupport. 

Some have imagined, that this great man, 
like moſt of the great men who have appeared 
in the world, muſt be, in reality, of opinion, 
that monarchy is the beſt form of government ; 
that the democratical ſyſtem, which he encou- 
raged in Corſica, was merely to humour the 
people as long as they remained rude and boi- 
ſterous ; while he, at the ſame time, in effect, 
ſupported a monarchy, he himſelf being, to all 
intents and purpoſes, a king. Be that as it 
may, It is clear, that he ſubjected the formerly 
ungovernable Corſicans to the regular authority 
of laws, and made them be reſpected by the 
Powers of Europe. 

During his adminiſtration, the Genoeſe 
were driven from the internal parts of the 
iſland to take refuge in the fortified towns on 
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the ſea-coaſt, of which they would not Jong 


| have kept poſſeſſion, had not the French un- 


dertaken to garriſon them, in the year 1764. 

In 1767, he ſtruck a bold ſtroke, which 
ſurpriſed all Europe. He made a deſcent on 
the iſland of Capraja, took it after an obſtinate 
ſiege, and kept poſſeſſion of it, though attack- 
ed by a formidable force from Genoa. 

Such was the fituation of the brave Corſi- 
cans. And there is great reaſon to believe, that 
they would ſoon have made a deicent on Ge- 
noa itſelf ; in which caſe, there is no doubt but 
they would have made themſelves maſters of 
it, and ſo have obliged their former oppreſſors 
to change fortunes with them: A change 
which would have given univerſal joy to all the 
1eit of Europe. 

France then choſe to ſtep forth, and with 
an unrelenting ſpirit of dominion, to deſtroy a 
little nation of heroes, whom it galled her to 
behold ; for Rouſſeau is right, in maintaining 
that the French would go to the extremity of 
the earth, to deſtroy even a fingle free man. 

Having happily efcaped from the French, 
by the timely aſſiſtance of a ſubject of the 
king of Great- Britain, Pascar PAOLI, after a 
tour upon the continent, of which ſome parti- 
culars ſhall be afterwards noticed, arrived in 
London, on Wedneſday the 2oth of Septem- 


ber, 1709. 
It 
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It ſeems, that ſome of the hot-headed or de- 
luded amongſt thoſe who are at preſent in op- 
poſition to our Miniſtry, had taken a fancy that 
the illuſtrious Chief was to take a part in their 
ſchemes. Accordingly we had our news-pa- 
pers filled with idle and incredible reports on 
that head. The Supporters of the Bill of Rights 
were” to meet him in a body, at Harwich : 
nay, fo ridiculous were ſome people in their 
conjectures, that it was more than once given 
out, that he was, immediately on his arrival, to 
viſit Mr. Wilkes, in the King's-Bench priſon. 

Diſappointed in their views, the fomenters 
of ſedition became enraged againſt the Chief, 
whom they had extolled with all the pomp of 
declamation ; or, atleaſt, they choſe to appear 
enraged, in order to influence the multitude, 
to whom they intended to have held forth 
PAoL1 as a noble firebrand. Strange inten- 
tion indeed! but fo was certainly the fact. 

On Thurſday. September 28th, there appear- 
ed in the Middleſex Your nal the following 


letter: 
e FAIL. 


8 IX, 
YOUR hiſtoriographer, Mr. Boſwell, talks of you and 


your brave Corſicans in an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain; he ſays, 
«« Your heart grew big when you ſpoke of your country- 
men: your own great qualities appeared to unuſual ad- 
vantage, while you detcrived the virtues of thoſe for 


„ whoſe happines your whole life was employed. It, ſaid 
you, 
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« you, I ſhould lead into the field an army of Corſicans 
<« againſt an army of double their number, let me but 
<« ſpeak to them, they would conquer or die.” This is 
the character you gave of yourſelf and your brave Corſi- 
cans; you were, according to Boſwell, the moſt heroic 
general that ever exiſted. And it is very probable, that the 
Corſicans fighting for every thing dear to them, would not 
have ſuffered the French to have made fo eaſy a conqueſt, 
if there had not been treachery and French gold diſtributed 
freely. We have hitherto had ſuch contradictory accounts, 
that I believe there are not three men in England who 
know any thing of that myſterious affair but yourſelf, It 
will be neceſſary for your honour and character, as the late 
general and father of your people, to give the world ſome 
authentic account of the late amazing conqueſt of Corſica, 
Is your modeſty fo great, that the world is to hear nothing 
of your own perſonal behaviour through the whole cam- 
aign ! 
F Mr. Boſwell gives us the following deſcription of your 
former capital. Corte, ſays he, is lituated at the foot, and 
part on the declivity of a rock, in a plain ſurrounded 
« wi:h prodigious high mountains, of a wonderful natural 
„ ſtrength, hemmed in by almoſt impaſſable mountains 
« and narrow defiles, which may be defended with a hand- 
ful of men againſt very large armies, Upon the point 
« of the rock, prominent above the reſt, and on every ſide 
« perpendicular, ſtands the ca/tle or citadel, It is at the 
«© back of the town, and is almoſt impregnable, there being 
« only one winding paſſage to climb up to it, and that not 
capable of admitting more than two perſons abreaſt.” 
This account is given to the world by your own approba- 
tion. This place ſtood a ſiege by the French general De 
Thermes, before you were born, from Auguſt to October, 
and it was a ſcarcity of water which at laſt occaſioned a 
ſurrender. By the French accounts of the laſt taking of it, 
there was hardly any reſiſtance. Where was the great 
Paoli? We are well aſſured, not within ten miles of his 
capital, where he ſhould have ended his days. It is aſſerted, 
that he ſent no orders to his officers; but it was given out, 


that he was deſerted by ſome of his chief. Was this before 
| or 
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or after they became extremely jealous of their leader? who 
was then certainly meditating his own retreat, and left his 
men to be an eaſy ſacrifice to the French, who were grown 
ſo ſickly, that it is affirmed by thoſe who know the ſituation 
of the inner part of Corſica, that it might have been defend- 
ed againſt any army the French could have ſent, which 
would certainly haye been deſtroyed amongſt thoſe almoſt 
inacceſſible rocks and mountains. Wherever the fault lay, 
it is moſt certainly your duty to explain it immediately to 
the world, as you gte now in a country where the libertv 
of the preſs is indulged, and at a juncture when the bodyo 
the people of England are ju/tly and loudly complaining againf 
thoſe very men whom you are now carefling ; of thoſe men 
who made the laſt infamors peace with France, and adviſed 
the iſſuing oyt a proclamation, printed in the Gazette, and 
lately re printed in the Middleſex Fournal, in which you and 
your people were declared rebels, and all intercourſe with 
Corſica forbid under ſevere penalties. If you had any 
honour, or. any reſentment, theſe were the laſt perſons 
hs ſhould have ſeen; but this was concerted at the 

ague. They need not have been afraid of your being ca- 
reſſed by the patriots. They have, with very good reaſon, 
fuſpedted you before, and ſince you left Corfica in the hands 
of tne French. | 

But pray, Sir, what apology can you make to thoſe friends 
of liberty, who took ſuch pains to collect a large tum of 
money, and remitted it to you at Leghorn after your eſcape. 
It js expected that you ſhould give an account of what you 
have done with that money. Have you been ſpending it in 
ſhow and parade, when the poor women and children in 
Corſica are periſhing for want? It was expected long ago, 
that you ſhould have given public thanks to the contribu- 
tors; who thought they were giving their money to the 
defender of the liberties of a free people, againſt the unu/? and 
cruel attack of the French Have you ſhewn the leaſt 
marks of gratitude ſi ce that time? 

Is not your preſent behaviour an iſult upon the only per- 
ſons that ſupported you ? | 

If you think of gaining any popularity here, you . 

S- taken; 
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taken; the people of this kingdom will not be duped a 
often as they have been. 

Send for your Scotch biographer, let him anſwer this letter, 
and you may depend upon a reply, if it deſerves one. 
The firſt ſtep you ſhould take is, to return the money 
ſent you by the lovers of liberty; and as thoſe to whom you 
have now attached yourſelf have the money of the public at 
their devotion, and, if you can be of any uſe to them, will 
reward you liberally ; you may do immediate juſtice to 
thoſe who contributed to you, and who have great and ſtrong 
reaſons]to ſaſpect your honour and integrity, &c. &c. They 
expect a plain and categorical anſwer to this letter, 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Sept. 28. 1769. An ENGLISHMAN, 


P. S. This paper ſhall be ſent to your lodgings this 
evening. | | 


There never, perhaps, was a performance 
ſo full of impertinence, ſo inſolent, and fo 
rude as this. Conſidering General Paoli on! 
in the light of a ſtranger, it was ſhameful, and 
diſgraced the country in which it was publiſh- 
ed. Confidering him as the illuſtrious per- 
ſonage whom all Europe admires and reveres, 
there are not epithets in our language ſtrong 
enough to expreſs its brutality, We may, at 
leaſt, felicitate ourſelves on this ; as the Romans 
boaſted in the pure times of their ſtate, that 
they had no word which fignified the murders 
ing of a parent. e | 
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A ſecond letter more guarded and more de- 
cent, though alſo very injurious, appeared in 


the Independent Chronicle of Monday, October 


16th, in theſe terms: 


4 . 


A LETTER to GENERAL P 1. 


& — O how fall'n ! how chang'd 
© From him who lately in the fields of Freedom, 


„ Cloath'd with tranſcendant brightneſs, did outſhine 
*« Thouſands tho' bright! 


Mil rox. 


S IR, 


WIL E you was at the head of your brave country- 
men, equally diſtinguiſhed as a ſoldier and a legiſlator, 
you merited all the panegyricks which were liberally, not to 
fay laviſhly, beſtowed upon you for your abilities in the 
cabinet, and for your valour in the field, A mere well- 
wiſher to the cauſe of liberty is a very reſpectable character, 
conſidered in a patriotic light; but the man who is ready 
to employ all his talents in the ſervice of his country, who 
is ready to ſpend his whole time, to riſk his fortune, and to 
hazard his life in its ſervice, riſes upon us conſiderably : 
he is to be more than barely reſpected by us; he is almoſt 
to be revered ; he commands admiration from all, but 
from the abject ſlaves under an arbitrary government; and 
even from many of theſe extorts applauſe. They dare not, 
indeed, avow the liberal ſentiments (if ſuch ſentiments are 
ever ſtirring in their minds) in public, but they ſecretly ap- 
prove of that reſiſtance to tyranny which they cannot, de- 
pendant on the ſmiles of a deſpotic ſovereign, openly 
commend. | 

The noble ſtand, which you, for ſo many years, made 
againſt the tyrannical Genoeſe, placed you on a footing 
with the moſt eminent heroes of Greece and Rome, and 
your name, whenever it was mentioned, naturally filled the 
republican heart with a kind of exultation ; every man, 
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whoſe boſom glowed at the ſound of liberty, read of your 
gallant atchievements with the warmeſt ſatisfaction; every 
new exploit gave him new delight, and made him fincerely 
wiſh that you 7 145 prove, at length, triumphant over all 
your imperious adverſaries, and their inſolent allies, From 
year to year you ſtood your ground with an inflexible forti- 
tudes and with a laudable intrepidity, animated with the 
true ſpirit of patriotiſm ; nor did you quit your country till 
your continuance in it would have been of no advantage to 
your countrymen.=--- That you choſe rather to leave Corſi- 
ca than to make ſubmiſſions to the conqueror, I am not in 
the leaſt ſurprized at; but your mode of behaviour, ſince 
your departure from the iſtand which. you could not defend, 
(the ſuperiority of your enemies, indeed, in the field, ren- 
dered all attempts to defend it any longer ridiculous) muſt 
appear, to thoſe by whom you was almoſt venerated for 
your military and your patriotic virtues, highly problemati- 
cal, if not extremely exceptionable: problematica], becauſa 
your motives cannot eaſily (to your credit) be accounted 
for ; and exceptionable, becauſe many of your own expreſ- 
ſions, recorded by your ingenious, but enthuſiaſtic biogra- 
pher, may be produced to lower you in their eyes. 

When Mr. Boſwell publiſhed his Hiſtory of Corſica, IL 
read it with avidity, becauſe I fully expected a minute ac- 
count of the man whoſe name I had frequently repeated 
with ſingular pleaſure ; and I was not diſappointed,---You 
are exhibited by him in the moſt favourable colours; and 
you was certainly, while he made that exhibition, a very 
illuſtrious charatter.---His whole journal atforded me great 
entertainment; but while I peruſed your remarkable ſayings, 
(as Mr, Boſwell. juſtly calls them) I was uncommonly 
itruck with their ſpirited conciſeneſs and ſentimental 
ſtrength. Some of thoſe ſayings attributed to you by Mr. 
Boſwel], whoſe veracity upon this occaſion is, I preſume, 
indiſputable, are the following : 

<« [ have an unſpeakable Pr1DE--Una Superbia indicabile!” 

The approbation of my own heart is enough.” 

«© To accept of the higheſt «ffices under a foreign power 
would be to SERVE,” 
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« My intereſt is to gain a name.” 

I muſt now beg leave to offer you a few remarks on the 

above ſayings. 
' When Mr. Boſwell mentioned to you the ſevere: procla- 
mation at the laſt peace, in which the brave Corficans were 
called Rebels, you replied, ſaid he, with a conſcious pride, 
and proper feeling : © Rebels! I did not expect that from 
Great- Britain,” 

Now, Sir, if you did not expect ſuch treatment from 
Great-Britain, it is to me aſtoniſhing in the higheſt degree, 
that you ſhould think of ſeiting your foot in this Hand, 
eſpecially as you have Una ſuperbia indiabile,” If your 
own heart, at this moment, approves of your appearing here 
in the ſituation you are generally ſuppoſed to be, you muſt 
certainly have left ail your pride behind you in Corſica.— 
To condeſcend to receive favours from the very men who 
have done every thing in their power to leſſen your conſe- 
quence in the world, is to diſcover great humility indeed: 
but ſurely ſuch humility rather marks the Spaniel than cha- 
racterizes the Man. 

To accept of the higheſt offices under a foreign power 
would be to ſerve.” ---W hat a ſtriking proof have we here 
of the mutability of the human mind !---If you ever recol- 
lect that declaration, the remembrance of it muſt ſurely, if 
there is the ſmalleſt ſpark of that ſpirit which nerved your 
arm in the day of battle, fill you with very diſquieting 
emotions. 

By accepting of an hon9urable poſt under a foreign power, 
even under the monarch whoſe troops were ſucceſsful 
againſt thoſe under your command, you might ſtill have 
made a brilliant figure in Europe. 

« What | enter into the ſervice of my greateſt enemy! 
— to live in a ſtate of ſervility, in a nation of ſlaves !” 

Such an anſwer would have come from you with an ex— 
treme good grace at CORTE ; but ſuch an anſwer would not, 
indeed, drop with any propriety from your lips at London. 

The Jaſt ſaying of yours which I ſhall take notice of, is 
the following: ©* My intereſt is to gain a name.“ When 
you repeated theſe words, you certainly meant a gend name; 

but 
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put had you duly weighed them before you came to Eng- 
land, you would have ſhone among us with a far different 
luſtre, than that which you appear in our eyes at preſent.--+ 
No man can help being unfortunate, but every man may 
avoid. the imputation of meanneſs, by doing nothing to de- 
ſerve it. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without aſſuring you, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, that I took up my pen with the ſincereſt 
concern, to inform you of the ſtate of my mind on the pre- 
vailing opinion, with regard to your ſituation in this metro- 
polis.---Moſt forry was 55 to hear that you was not a free 
agent in this country of freedom.- -The wretch who begs 
from door to door, goes to whom he pleaſes; he acts with- 
out controul, and bravely ſpeaks what he boldly thinks.--A 
flave at the oar may think ; but who can ac, who can ſpeak 
freely, who is ſhackled with a p----n? I am, Sir, truly 


reſpecting you for thole virtues of which you are poſſeſſed, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


LIBER 


Such have been the attacks on PAscar 
PaoLi, on his arrival in a country where he 
expected to find every boſom glowing with 
benevolence towards him. And let him not 
think he was miſtaken. Bluſh, bluſh, ye 
anonymous bravoes, who have attempted to 
ſtab this hero in the dark. Your attempts 
have failed, The great and the worthy 
amongſt us, and the People in general, have 
received him as he could wiſh, and will 
every day be more warmly intereſted for 
him. and. for his cauſe, FE 

u 
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But leſt the infamous inſinuations and 
daring invectives againſt him, ſhould poiſon 
any minds, and by ſuch means, the French 
emiſſaries ſhould ſerve the purpoſe for which 
they are hired, this pamphlet is written, 
Let it not be thought extravagant to ſuppoſe 
that the French are at the bottom of what we 
have read, They are certainly apprehenſive, 
that PASCAL PAoLI will one day be in a con- 
dition to wreſt from them their ill - gotten 
dominion over his country. They are aware 
of his becoming the favourite of the Britiſb 
by his perſonal preſence among them; and 
therefore, they certainly wiſh to infuſe ſuſpi- 
cions, of which, however, it is hoped, few 
amongſt us will be the dupe. | 

e The amazing conqueſt of Corfica,” is made 
a topic of abuſe, Well may a topic of eulogy 
be made of its amazing defence, The brave 
iſlanders abſolutely beat the French for a whole 
campaign, and were not ſubdued, but by a force 
amounting to near forty thouſand men, with a 
complete train of artillery, and every neceſſary 
of war in the greateſt abundance and perfec- 
tion; much more ſo than was amongſt them, 
when they faced the Allied army in Germany. 

Let forty thouſand French ſo equipped, land 
ppon our coaſt ; and what will be the conſe- 


quence ? I do not wiſh to anſwer. But till 


it can be boldly affirmed, that, in ſuch a caſe, 
6 Mo, Great- 


— 


Mae | 
Great-Britain would undoubtedly not be ſub- 
dued, at leaſt for a time, it would be better 
to ſpare reflections againſt the Corfican valour, 

But why (fay the Frenchified penſioners) 
did not PASCAL PAoLI expoſe. his perſon 
more than he appears to have done? Gen- 
tlemen, it is eaſy for you to thro out ſuch 
reflections; but it muſt be either from ig- 
norance or wilful malignity. What wile ge- 
neral ever expoſed his perſon? And if ordi- 
nary generals ought not to do it, how much 
more was it the duty of the General of the 
Corſicans not to do A when upon his life 
depended the whole government and. well- 
* of his nation. The place of an ordi- 

y general may be ſupplied ; but nobody 
af ſupply the place of Pascar PaorLi, 
It was his wiſdom that united the people, 
He was the ſoul of his nation, Without 
him it could not ſubſiſt. 

Befides, I would have ſuch as attack the 
courage of the illuſtrious Chief to conſider, 
that the war carried on by the Corſicans was 
of that kind which never can require a genera] 
to expoſe his perſon, It was not a war, in 
which armies advanced againſt each other in 
military pomp, . and fought regular battles, 
as at Pharſalia, at Pavia, at Fontenoy, or 
at Minden. It was what is called / pet:ze 
guerre; a Was of defence by undiſciplined 
moun⸗ 
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mountaineers. Small parties of twenty, thirty, 
forty. men annoyed the enemy from rocks, 
woods, and at narrow defiles. Would it have 
'been prudent or commendable for the General 
of the nation to have ventured his life at the 
head of any ſuch parties, when there was 
room for no diſpoſition of troops, no conduct 
in action; but the fuſee of every individual 
was of as much conſequence as that of a 
commander ? 

But, in order to ſatisfy the moſt unreaſona- 
| ble cavillers, though I ſpeak it not to his praiſe 
as a general, —I am well informed, that, upon 
many occaſions, Pascalr PaoLi did expoſe 
his perſon. The warmth of heroiſm, in the 
; temper of the Man, prevailed over the calm 
4 and guarded behaviour of the Chief. 

f When I have ſaid this much in general, 
1 I do not deny, that there were a few con- 
N ſiderable actions, during the late war in 
Corfica; but theſe PASCAL Por either 


| 


| 
| 


by directed in perſon, or entruſted them to his 
* brother CLEMENT, in whom he could per fect 
” ly confide, and whoſe valour will for ever 
a] render him one of thoſe great characters, 
n who will appear with diſtinction in the 
* hiſtorical picture. 

1 When his country could no longer hold 
* | out againſt the force of France, or by holding 
4 out, could only ſhed the blood of her in- 
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habitants in vain, Pascar PAolL I quitted 
Corſica. The Grand Duke of Tuſcany was 
the firſt prince who met him on the Con- 
tinent; and he received him with all the 
diſtinction due to his merit. The Emperor, 
being then on a tour through Italy, had 
alſo an opportunity of ſhewing him the 
greateſt attention. In Holland, the Prince 
Stadtholder did him all the honours in his 
power ; and the Dutch ſeemed, in his pre- 
fence, to recover their ancitnt ſpirit, by 
which they threw off the Spanith yoke. He 
paſſed through the Belgick hemiſphere like 
a planet of Liberty, warming every ſoul in 
his progreſs. ry 5 

But Great-Britain was honoured with be- 
ing the main object of his deſtination. He 
arrived in London, as in a metropolis of 
freedom, where he might find multitudes 
congenial to himſelf, and in the full enjoy- 
ment 'of what he fo ardently loved. 

That he was grateful to his friends in 
this nation, and wiſhed to ſhew his grati- 


tade, appears from his letter to the Gen- 


tlemen who remitted him the voluntary con- 
tributions from Britain. | 5 
This letter has appeared in all our news- 
apers; but it will now appear again very 


ſeaſonably. It is in the following terms: 


3 « Moſt 
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4 Moft eſteemed GenTLEMEN, 


« THE goodneſs and zeal with which ſo many gene- 
rous Engliſhmen intereſt themſelves in the juſtice of our 
cauſe, and the effectual means they have furniſhed for the 
defence of our liberty and country (at the ſame time that 
they moſt powerfully ſtimulate us to perſevere in our un- 
dertaking), awaken in us ſentiments of the moſt fincere 
regard and gratitude, the only manner in which we can 
now. thank our benefactors. I, however, in the name of 
the whole nation, return them the molt unfeigned thanks 
for the generous aſſiſtance that they have been pleaſed to 
procure us, and have remitted by way of Leghorn, agree- 
able to their letter of the 10th of February. TI have applied 
this collection to the ſupport of the families of thofe pa- 
triots, who, abhorring a foreign yoke, have abandoned 
their houſes and eſtates in that part of the country held by 
the enemy, and have retired to join our army; and of all 
thoſe other families who may in future find themſelves in- 
volved in the ſame fate. I have thought this uſe quite 
conformable to the magnanimity of thoſe who have contri- 
buted this ſupply, and have reaſon to think they will not 
difapprove of it: and at the ſame time, that it will be 


agreeable to them to be aſſured of the perfect eſteem with 
which I have the honours to be 


Your, &c. 


This letter, we ſhould think, might have 
effectually precluded all attacks upon the 
illuſtrious Chief, as if he bad been ungrate- 
ful. And fince ſlo much noiſe has now 
been made about that contribution, let it be 
remembered, that in the great and opulent 
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city of London, it did not amount to twa 
thouſand pounds; and not to five thouſand 
in all Britain. What a ſhame to thoſe 
who would make that trifle the ſubje& of 
loud accuſation | But it is to be hoped, that 
ſuch accuſers are either deſtitute of money, 
or have it from our enemy, as. the wages 
of perfidy. Who are thoſe that cry, Me 
have contributed?“ Let them appear. 1 
will venture to ſay, that there is not a man, 
whoſe name ſtands on the generous liſt of 
contributors, who will now complain. 

Arrived in Britain, in what manner was 
PascaL PaAoLt to conduct himſelf? A 
foreign Chief, on a viſit to our nation, muſt 
pay reſpe& to the nation in the perſon of 
its actual governors. Should HE enter into 
the diſputes by which our nation is diſ- 
tracted ? Surely, no. 

When I talk thus, I talk of PascaL 
Pao, the CoRs IAN CHIEFT. His ſenti- 
ments, as a private man, muſt be left out of 
the queſtion. Theſe we have no right to 
inquire into. Perhaps, as a private man, he 
may feel reſentment againſt Miniſters, who 
did not give that aſſiſtance to Corſica, which 
moſt people think they might and ought to 
have done : but as a ſtateſman, as the friend 
of his country, as its guardian come to ſolicit 
aſſiſtance, to deliver it from oppreſſion, it 
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was his duty to reſtrain his feelings, to aſſume 
the moderation of the cabinet, and it our 
Miniſtry have been wrong, to endeavour to 
tet them right. 

The reception of Pascar Paortt at the 
Court of Britain, has done ' mutual honour to 
our court and to him. As worthy a ſovereign 
as ever {ſwayed a ſceptre, hath, upon this occa- 
ſion, appeared with more than uſual worth. 
Thoſe who were preſent at St. James's, on 


that memorable morning, when the BRITISH 


MonaRcn firſt ſaw the CorsIcanN CHIEF, 
were witneſſes to a ſcene fit for the pencil of 
the greateſt painter, Our Nobility have vied 
who ſhould pay him moſt reſpect ; and amidſt 
all the murmurs which we have heard againſt 
the times, we have had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the higheſt regard ſhewn to the noble Afeertor 
of real freedom. 


If it be true, that thoſe who are at preſent 


at the head of our affairs, and have the national 
treaſures in their hands, beſtow a part in ſup- 
porting the illuſtrious Stranger, ought we not 
to rejoice ? or are we to be fo inveterate in 
our oppoſition, as to abuſe the beſt meaſures, 
becaule they are the meaſures of the Miniſtry ? 
And ſhould we wiſh the cauſe of Cor/ica to be 
neglected, rather than allow that thoſe in 

ower can do any thing that is right? If 


ASCAL Paoli accepts of largeſſes from this 
great 
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great free nation, by the hands of her gover- 
nors, without any condition, does he demean 
himſelf, in the ſame manner that he would do, 


if he entered into the ice of any ſtate ? 
And, in the name of wonder, how is it poſſible 
to ſuppoſe him a ſlave to Adminiſtration, when 
it is certain, that he can do Adminiſtration 


neither good nor evil ? 


Had PAsc AL Paoli been weak enough to 
make himſelf the idol of the rabbte, he would 
then have been a llave indeed. He muſt have 
humoured the abſurd caprices of every me- 
chanic, of the dregs of the populace, and even 


of the falſe pretenders to patriotiſm, who now 


infeſt our nation ; whereas, by appearing 
with that magnanimity, that dignified deco- 
rum, which becomes ſo exalted a character, 
he has eſtabliſhed himſelf in the eſteem and 
reſpect of all ſenfible and upright men, of 
whatever party, and bids. fair to be of eſſential 
{ervice to his countrymen, 

You, Mr. BeckxyoRD, have it in your 
power to do much upon this occaſion. You 
are now placed, as if on an iſthmus, between 
Government and Oppoſition. PAsCAL PAOL! 
is particularly known to you ; and you are 
ſenſible of the importance of his cauſe. By 
conciliating the minds of all men, and making 


them all center in one general point, you may 


be the means of bringing about ſuch meaſures 
| ö 38 


„ 


as Ir '/ Prevent the daring ſchemes 
of gratify the ardent defire of the 
1. adon,—** Mr. BECKFoRD, aſſiſt 


ur country.” 
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